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POLITICAL, 


FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 


VO. VIL. 


INTESGRIFY OF THE UNITED STATES 
MUST BE PRESERVED. 


‘THE 


EXTRACTS CONTINUED. 
Shewing the comparative strength, resources, 
and local advantages of the different sections 
of the Union. 


* Tue cause however, which most strongly 
discriminates the southern from the northern 
states, is negro slavery. On this subject, Vir- 
ginia, from her local situation and great num- 
ber of slaves, has been able to render her 
southern and western neighbours subservient 
to her particular policy. 

Of 367,000 slaves, free negroes, and mulat- 
toes in Virginia, 341,000 live east of the Blue 
Ridge, a number somewhat exceeding the 
white population. In much the greatest part 
of the eastern district, litthe or no field labour 
is performed by white men ; and it is certain 
that all the slaves are owned by 25,000, or by 
one half of the white families. ‘The owners of 
slaves, with exceptions too inconsiderable to 
produce any political effect, are the proprietors 
of all the lands ; and freeholders are the only 
electors in Virginia. 

These facts may be demonstrated by authen- 
tick documents, and that this state of things 
will be permanent is highly probable. Where 
labour is generally performed by slaves, few 
persons will own lands, who are not also own- 
ers of slaves, and the poor must be unable to 
own either. The state of society in the eastern 
district, or governing part of Virginia, may 
therefore be thus described without any essen- 
tial errour. ‘Twenty-five thousand families 
own all the lands, and the slaves; and an 
equal number of families is destitute of both, 
and possess no political influence in the state. 


slaves will be preferred to that of freemen, as 
they are more obedient, and their subsistence 
cheaper. ‘lhe consequence is, that property is 
necessarily connected with political power, and 
poverty with real degradation. Happily in 
these states, where the employers and employ- 
ed are mutually obliged and mutually depend- 
ent, and where a spirit of moderation and jus- 
tice are supported by common necessities and 
obligations, we are unable to form a concep- 
tion of the wretchedness and ignorance, which 


degrade a—part,—and_the pride, jealousy, and 


fear, which agitate * whole community, where 
the extremes of riches and poverty, of liberty 
and slavery are exhibited in perpetual contrast. 

A consequence of slavery is the accumulation 
of property, in very unequal masses, and this 
inequality is the immediate cause of several 
important political effects. 

The body of proprietors being, in respect to 
the rest of the community, a privileged aris- 
tocratical class, are, by the law of their nature, 
jealous of such of their own order as happen 
to be distinguished for wealth, talents, or rep- 
utation. It is this jealousy and envy ameng 
the proprietors, which has been mistaken for 
the genuine spirit of liberty, in Virginia, The 


te 


_ conducted with ordinary fidelity. 
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slaves and the poor enjoy no political influ- 
ence; their mutual antipathies and resent- 
ments are indeed cherished and perpetuated 
for an obvious reason, but in the conception of 
a Virginian, it is merely the object of liberty, 
to secure independence to the flanters ; of 
equality, that Palatines may know no suferior. 

An extraordinary wealth is never, in aristo- 
cratical governments, connected, with a propor- 
tionate influence in the community; this 
wealth, for want of other opportunities, is most 
commonly displayed by the Virginians, in fer- 
sonal luxury. A few distinguished examples 
of luxury are sufficient to mislead great num- 
bers. Heavy debts and frequent bankruptcies 
are both causes and effects of extortion, gam- 
ing, and irregular speculations.: sagacious 
monied men derive profit and acquire odium 
from the misfortunes of the aristocracy ; hence 
a general antipathy against the commercial 
system and character. 

The very unequal division of property, and 
the want of a middling class ef people, who 
might serve for farmers and tenants, compels 
the wealthy proprietors to commit the man- 
agement of their estates to hired overseers. 
That mode of cultivation is, of course, prefer- 
red, which will produce a certain revenue, 
least exposed to fraud and embezzlement. 
The quantity of grain or tobacco, which a giv- 
en number of labourers can produce, may be 
easily estimated. If this quantity is produced, 
without impairing the stock of slaves, the own- 
er may justly couclude, that his “overseer has 
The man- 
agement of a small New England farm re- 
quires an attention to cultivating and securing 
grass, the feeding of cattle and sheep, the pro- 
duce of a dairy and of orchards, besides small 
crops of rye, corn, oats, flax, &c. The object 
of the system is such a distribution of employ- 
ments as will most usefully occupy a_ single 
family during the year. The skill, minute at- 


| tention, and economy, requisite to success, is 
Where slavery is tolerated, the labour of | 


SS 


ubove the capacity of slaves. If the case were 
otherwise, the result would only be the pro- 
duction of a great number of articles in small 
quantities, for which there would be no mar- 


_ ket, and, of course, no revenue to the proprie- 


tor. Thus, though many of the mansions of 
the opulent are surrounded with elegant and 
extensive gardens and improvements, which 
create an imposing idea of a high state of im- 
provement and cultivation, yet a vast propor- 
tion of the lands are exhausted by repeated 
crops of grain and tobaeco, until being render- 
ed absolutely sterile, they are abandoned as 
old fields, and added to the mass of surrounding 
desarts. This modeof cultivation will account 
for the rapid progress of the southern people, 
and their imperfect, scattered settlements, in 
the extensive regions they inhabit. 

In Virginia, the wages of labour are regula- 
ted by the cost and expenses of supporting 
slaves ;—these wages are, Consequently, the 
lowest possible. Slaves are, of course, the 
successful rivals of the poor, in aj] common 
employments, who are compelled to lead lives 


of wretchedness, or to. emigrate to new coun- 


ithe city and county of 


tries. It 1s a remarkable fact, and probably 

owing to this causc, that with the excep ion of 
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| population of Maryland has somewhat dimin- 


ished, during ten years of great prosperity to 
the nation. It is, indeed, reasonable to sup- 
pose, that plentiful crops and good markets 
must naturally induce the planters to increase 
their stocks of slaves, by selling fewer to the 
inhabitants of the new countries ; and thereby, 
instead of meliorating, to render the condition 
of the poor still more unfortunate. Facts ap- 
pear to support this hypothesis ; for while, in 
the five southern states, the whites on a popu- 
lation of 1,133,000, have increased only 242,000, 
the slaves, free negroes, and mulattoes have, 
on a stock of 660,000, increased no less than 
185,009, or in the ratio of 100 to 76 in favour 
of the latter. As the number of slaves import- 
ed from Africa has been inconsiderable, this 
result, however affecting to humanity in once 
point of view, is consoling in another, as }t 
proves that the treatment of the slaves has, 
when compared with the rigour, which custon: 
has sanctioned in some other countries, been 
mild and beneficent. 

It is not difficult to infer from this state of 
things that arts and manufactures cannot flour- 
ish in Virginia, and the other southern states, 
without a radical change in the state of socie- 
ty, which is not to be expected. The revenue 
of these states must be derived from /ands and 
slaves, and the government must be an wiure- 
strained aristocracy fuunded on property. 

The policy of Virginia, though highly inju- 
rious to the national interests, is notpnnptiral 
to men placed in their situation. much 
greater proportion of the produce of their 
lands is, and must be, exported to forcign coun-- 

| tries, than from states where arts and manu- 
factures are established, and where industry is 
diversified. The freedom of the sea from eve- 

| ry kind of regulation, whiclr can possibly in- 
crease the profits Y commerce, is a darling 
policy. As from the nature of their coast, and 
the state of their population, they are incapa. 
ble of maritime exertion, they attempt to ac 
complish, merely by Conventions and legisla 
tive acts the acknowledgment of rights which 
other states would assert by jurce. Hence ¢ 
settled antipathy to the maritime rights of bel- 
ligerent nations, and to these measures of the 
federalists, which encourage. the increase oi 
American navigation. 

Excepting in the colonies planted by Euro- 
peans in America, I know of no country, 
where slaves have been numerous, in which 
the governing order was not distinguished by 
a martial spirit. Common sense and prudence 
dictate that the masters of slaves ought to be 
heroes : a horrour of military establishments 
is, however, a characteristick of Virginians, 
and this proceeds from a consciousness ol 
their own imbecility. They know ‘that the 
rich and luxurious will never appear in-arms, 

| except occasionally, in Opposition to the slaves, 
and they believe that the poor, if once armed, 
embodied and- animated with a-military spirit, 
would not willingly. return to. their present 
state of degradation, and might become mas- 
ters of the state. The extent and incunside- 
| rable resources of the country -affurd a tolera- 
ble security against invasion and conquess by 
any foreien nation. National power ane yoory 
bave wo charms for a people, whe can durnisa 
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« wor direct the force, by which they must be 
obtaimed. The slaves and the neighbouring 
States are alone dreaded ;—the first are kept 
in awe by summary utions. and by selling 
the turbulent, or, in er words, the most in- 
telligent, tonew and distant settlements. I 
will not say that the zeal, with which the Vir- 

' ginians have long opposed the importation of 
slaves from Africa, has not originated in hu- 
manity and a love of justice ; it is, however, 
certain, that it is combined with a policy, which 
enables them to diminish the risks of insurrec- 
tions, and to derive a considerable profit from 
the issue of those already enslaved. This 

rofit results to the fA/anters ; whereas that on 
imported slaves would belong to merchanis.” 


FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 


ON THE PROBABLE RESTORATION 
OF THE BOURBONS. 


In our past speculations on the affairs of 
Europe, we were unable to anticipate so hap- 
py an event as the restoration of this injured 
family to the throne of France. 

Recent events have rendered this unexpect- 
ed change in the affairs of Europe not only 
possible, but probable. If we had entertained 
any doubts as to the importance of this resto- 
ration for the peace and quiet of all the world, 
we should have been convinced of the necessi- 
ty of it by the language of our cabinet. -Vow, 
for the first time, they come out, and disclaim 
any wish to see France the mistress of Europe, 
although ‘all their measures have contributed 
as much, as those of any nation on carth, to 
bring about such a catastrophe. Yet, dis- 
claiming any regard for France, they distinctly 
avow that they view with Aorror the language 
of Factious papers in our country, which wel- 
come the restoration of the Bourbons to their 
just and lawful rights. 

It is for us to consider on what principles 
such an opposition to the restoration of the 
Bourbons can be founded ; premising, howev- 
er, that we have as many fears, as hopes, that 
this consummation of the struggle for national 
independence may not be accomplished. 

In order that we may not be misunderstood, 
we think it proper explicitly to declare, that 
we consider, that, as a republican people, we 
have no direct interest or wish, that the Euro- 
pean governments should maintain their mo- 
narchical forms, other than what arises from a 
full conviction that, upon the continent of Eu- 
rope it is impossible, and of course inexpedi- 
ent, to attempt to establish a free form of gov- 
ernment. 

The question as it respects France is reduc- 
ed simply to this, whether there shall be at 
the head of that government an arbitrary, mil- 
itary, ambitious chief, bred up in revolutions, 
daring, unprincipled, skilful, and bent, as we 
know, on the subjugation of other nations ; or 
a monarch schooled in adversity, restored by 
the suffrages of his subjects, without eminent 
talents, and, as far as we know, unambitious. 

We agree with the American Government, 
that it is best France should not be the mis- 
tress of Europe : we agree also that it is best 
she should not be crushed : we should lament 
the day, and the policy, in which or by which 
such a misfortune to the civilized world should 
take place. 

If they are sincere in their professions, we are, 
or once at least, agreed with them in opinion. 

The only remaining question is,under which 
dynasty, (for the most hardened wretch living 
would not wish for the return of the horrors of 
the French revolution) it is most probable that 
he tranquillity and security of Europe would 
he best maintained ? 
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Willany man pretend, that Louis XVIII. or 
the Duc d’Angouléme possess the taleuts,ambi- 
tion, restlessness, and herdihoed of Bonaparte ? 

We admit that, even under Bonaparte. 
France could not for many years become dan- 
gerous to surrounding states ; but we also be- 
lieve, that a man, nurtured amidst civil wars, 
bred up in fields of carnage, hardened to hu- 
man woes, stimulated by revenge, thirsting for 
power disgracefully lost, a soldier of fortune, a 
monarch by usurpation, would do every thing 
in his power to disturb the repose of Europe 
and the world. 

On the other hand, a feeble monarch, taught 
moderation in the best school, that of adversi- 
ty,—restored, after all hope was extinguished, 
to the throne of his ancestors,—would be led, 
from interest alone not only to consult the 
happiness of his own subjects, but the quiet of 
Europe. 

Gratitude to the monarchs, who had restored 
him—the dreadful lesson, which the fate of his 
predecessor would have taught him-——his nat- 
ural ease and ignorance of affairs, would give 
both his subjects and the world a sure pledge 
of at least twenty years’ quiet Is there a 
man, except a monster of ambition, who will 


| deny, that the world needs this rest ? Is there 


Ne 


aman, not in the pay of the usurper, who will 
pretend that Europe would be more safe under 
Bonaparte, the Septembrizer, the murderer of 
the Parisians at St. Roch, of the Turks at Jat- 
fa—the man, who has planted his standard at 
Vienna, at Moskow, at Rome, and at Berlin.— 
and who has much more than jdanted his stan- 
dard at Washington, has made it grow there,— 
than under the feeble descendants of St. Louis ? 
If, therefore, we are sincere in our wish for 
universal and stable peace, we must prefer the 
Bourbons, who have no dangerous talents, to a 
man, who has proved that he has them to ade- 
gree very alarming for the repose of the world. 


Such ought to be the feelings of every 
American. [t is not a question of the divine 


right of kings. It is not a question, whether 
the Bourbons have more right to the crown, 
than this infamous Corsican usurper ; but, for 
us, as an independent nation, whether the 
peace of the world will not be more secure un- 
der a Bourbon, than a Bonaparte. 

This, however, is the feeblest view of this 
question. . 

From the year 1793, the foundations of civil 
society have been shaken. Revolutions and 
scenes, such as never the world saw, have 
taken place in sad funereal succession. 

Whatever might have been the early opin- 
ion, as to the ultimate effect of such revolu- 
tions in favour of the freedom and happiness 
of mankind; there lives not the wretch, we 
would hope, who will deny, that the mass of 
human misery, produced by this struggle, has 
been infinitely increased. 

Thisis not all. It has resulted in a perfect 
conviction, that, when the struggle terminated 
in the dynasty of Bonaparte, 70 nation, or peo- 
ple, or individual man, save the usurper him- 
self, had more freedom, or half so much as be- 
fore. Even America became enslaved, though 
she did not r€ceive frefects ofenty. 

The message of the President in taking off 
the embargo admits, that a valuable and inter- 
esting trade is now opened by the victories of 
Britain and the allies over France. Even our 
rights and interests, he says, are so promoted 
by his duwnfal, that he abandons his favourite 
measure. 

If, then, so great a good has resulted from 
his downfal, ought we not to wish his com- 
plete defeat and destruction ? Let the l’rench 
people enjoy their ancient rights and their an- 
cient monarchy, since we know they are inca- 





' tinue. 


pable and undeserving of any other gorern. 
ment. 

We would add the great leading sentiment 
of our hearts, in which all honest and intelli. 
gent men we hope will join. 

As the world has been oppressed beyond all 
measure, let its emancipation be signal, be 
complete. Let it be such an one as may teach 
future tyrants, and future usurpers, that, how- 
ever they may triumph for a time, how- 
ever they may bathe themselves in the blood, 
and riot on the treasure of the wretched peo- 
ple of the world, there is a just God, who in 
due time, when it suits the purposes of his 
wise Providence, can humble th® proudest 
usurper, and restore the broken reed. 

A Friend to’ General Freedom. 
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Nothing further, from the 





EUROPEAN. 
scene of war. 

An arrival from Spain, Feb. 18th, brings a 
decree of the Cortes.in which they declare tha: 
Ferdinand VII. shall net be considered as free, 
in any publick act, until he shall have taken 
tlre constitutional oath, in the body of the Na- 
tional Congress. No foreigner, not even ado 
mestick is permiited to enter Spain in his re- 
He is to be officially informed of the 
state of the kingdom, of the sacrifices which 
have been made, and to be left at liberty to 
take the oath, or not, at his choice, when he 
shall have reflected on the conditions. From 
appearances, there is little reason to appre- 
hend the revival of French influence among the 
Spaniards. 

London papers to Feb. 12th by Halifax rep- 
resent the battle in France of Jan. 21, in dif- 
ferent light, from the French accounts, we had 
already received. ‘They state that the allies 
were decidedly victorious, and that the French 
sustained a great loss. 

DOMESTICK. Election of Governour, 
Licutenant Governour and Senators took place 
in this state last Monday. The result is hon- 
ourable to the state. It was not a competition 
between a federalist and a democrat, but be- 
tween those who approved genuine unalloyed 
federalism, and those wha approved a federal- 
ism willing to pass under the yoke of oppression. 
Mr. Dexter’s stands better by 1623 votes, 
) towns, than Mr. Varnum’s Ieit year. 
The Constitution frigate, Capt. Stewart, was 
welcomed safe in Salem harbour last Sunday, 
on her return from a cruise to and off South 
America. She was chased in by two frigates, 
and being considered exposed, on the first re- 
port, the New England Guards immediately 
left this town, for Salem, and had proceeded 
to Chelsea, where they were assured of her 
security. 

Our southern democrats having found that 
their dear embargo system was proving their 
own destruction, have caused their instrument, 
the President, to communicate the following 
huthiliating Message, to Congress, A day or 
two more, will probably bring the repeal of 
the Embargo. 

To the Senate, and House of Representatives 
of the U. States. 

Taking into view the mutual interest which 
the United States and the foreign nations in 
amity with them, have in a liberal commerciat 
intercourse, and the extensive changes favour- 
able thereto, which have recently taken place : 
taking into view also the important advantages 
which. may otherwise result from adapting the 
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state of our commercial laws to the circum- 
stances how existing : 

{ recommend to the consideration of Con- 
gress the expediency of authorising, after a 
certain day, exportations, specie excepted, 
from the United States, in vessels of the Unit- 
ed States, and in vessels.owned and navigated 
by the subjects of powers at peace with them ; 
and a repeal of so much of our laws as pro- 
hibits the importation of articles not the pro- 
perty of enemies, but produced or manufac- 
tured only within their dominions. 

I recommend also, as a more effectual safe- 
guard and encouragement to our growing 
rap We aeteres, that the additional detics on Im- 
por s which are to expire at the ad of cee 
year after a pesce with Great-Britain, be pro- 
ionged to the end of two years after that event ; 
and that, in favour of our monied institutions, 
the exportation of specie be prohibited through- 
out the same period. JAMES MADISON, 

March, 3\st, \8i4. 

It is reported and believed that a detach- 
ment of Gen. Wiikinson’s army has been defeat- 
ed, between Missiquoi bay and the Stone Mills. 


Tue Poem on “ Taste,” concluded in this number, 
was written by a gentleman, at the request of the PAi 
Let Kapoa society, for their Anniversary ; but before 
the time, when it was to have been delivered, the au- 
thor was compelicd to go abroad for his health. He 
returned to this country, Gut died before the next 
commencement, 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
TRANSLATED FOR THB BOSTON SPECTATOR. 
ON EPICK POETRY. ( Continued.) 


Tasso, who, of all the epick poets, has ap- 
proached the nearest to Homer by the man- 
agement of his plan, and the inspiring gran- 
ceur of his characters, did n¢ eglect te flac. 
ier the vanity of bis countrymen, nd: only by 
mentioning the founders of the most illustrious 
families of Italy, but by using throughout his 
poem the machinery of fairy beings, and 
adopting those chivalrick notions which then 
prevailed in this country. 

Besides, his descriptions of the crusades 
must have particularly interested the Italians, 
who possessed, in thejr capital, the supreme 
head of the church. 

MILTon is not a National poct ; he is the 
poet of the christian world. His pious muse 
seems to have planted, in the garden of Eden, 
that celestial tree, whose branches extend over 
the whole world. The first adoration addres- 
sed to the Supreme Being; the first transgres- 
sion of the divine law; the first punishment; 
primitive innocence lost; mankind denounced; 
the grand perspective of future redemption; 
whatever man enjoys of hope, or experiences 
of fear; crimes and virtues; happiness and mis- 
ery, in the present life or hereafter; the unin- 
terrupted intercourse between earth and heav- 
en—such is the sublime subject of Milton, and 
what author can be compared to him ! 

_ A quality not less indispensable in the Epick 
is variety. The reason of this is obvious. The 
action, which is the source of interest and cu- 
tiosity, keing distributed through the poem at 
considerable intervals is not so attractive, as in 
a tragedy, where it is limited to a short space, 
and hurries on with rapidity to the close. ‘This 
1s an inconvenience to be obviated in the Eick 
by an immense variety of objects, scenes, per- 
sonages, which may amuse the attention and 
excite curiosity. It is said that Tasso, travel- 
ling with one of his friends, and arriving to the 
summit of a lofiy mountain, whick afforded 
him the 
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said: “ You see these tm<igaains, those rocks, 
those wild forests, those Cuigvated and fertile 
vallies, those beautiful pastt.ges, those foaming 
cascades, that majestick river, thosel clear riv- 
ulets, that assemblage of righ and varied per- 
spective ?—There is my peem.” 

The Henriade, too much edmmired on its first 
appearance, and now too MAhch-decried, wants 
the charm of variety. It #§ easy to discover 
that when Vorrarre ptoeduced this work, he 
was little acquainted witt®books. Paris and 
the court, morals, philosophy, and politicks, are 
the objects which appear again and again in 
hie poem. Ali nature is found in the greaz 
epick poems. The poe of Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, and even of Ta30 was fertilized by 
long voyages, and @ gf varicty of scenery. 
Owing to the natural if? onstancy of the ihu- 
man heart, it does not delight to repose long 
on the same subjects. A: description of the 
country and rural occupations must necessarily 
be succeeded by the tempests of the soul, and 
the shock of nations. Anxiety and agitation 
require relief, in ideas sore innocent and 
calm. It is amidst tit charms of the terres- 
trial paradise, the ange] Raphael relates to the 
first of the human race tie mighty discords 
which prevailed in heaven —the tremendous 
combats of the good and evil angels. It is in 
the midst of the description of battles that 
Herminia is borne away, sy her horse, to a 
champaign surrounded by Cottages, where she 
lends a willing ear to the rustick pipe. It is 
from the scene of bloody combats, that Jupiter 
withdraws his attention, te view, with compla- 
cency, the gentle and hospitable manners of 
an Ethiopian tribe, solely occupied with the 
cares of the cultivater ana saepherd. In Vir- 
gil, the description of bat***s is preceded by 
a picture of the pastorat life of good king 
Evander. Except the int rview between the 
old man of Jersey and '' wry IV., in the first 
souk of the Henriade, nothing of, this kind is 
found in the whole poem. 


On the Marvellous. 


I am far from thinking, with Marmontel, 
that the marvellous is not essential to epick 
poetry. It is that which places, at the dispos- 
al of the poet all places—all events—men of 
every description—heaven, earth, and _ hell. 
That alone can supply the necessity we 
feel, for something extraordinary ; that alone, 
at the will of the poet, can retard, hasten, or 
prolong the epick action ; and whatever ar 
enthusiastick admirer of Lucan may have said, 
the Catos, Czesars, Pompeys, all the heroes of 
ancient and modern history, are no substitutes 
for the intervention of divinity. Without this 
relation of protection on one part and obedience 
on the other, there is no other, between heav- 
en and earth, but the laws of gravity and mo- 
tion ; every thing comes within the grder of 
common,and ordinary events, which soon palls 
upon the imagination. : 

The only inconvenience that can atdse from 
the adoption of the marvellous would be, that 
men, being subordinate to celestial powers, 
should appear but instruments and machines. 
The poet should therefore guard against ex- 
hibiting the inclinations and passions of his 
heroes, the fruitful source of iaterest, as abso- 
lutely controled by a supreme power; for 
then all interest is destroyed, or strikingly di- 
minished. When Homer represents Achilles, 
provoked by the supercilious Agamemnon, as 
putting his hand upon his sword, he represents 
to us the Goddess of Wisdom restraining the 
hero ; but soon afterwards he restores this 
feeling, ingenudus soul to all its natural irrita- 
bility. The implacable Achilles retires to his 


‘asHect of a vac ao hae ° * ‘ 
prospect of a vast gxtent of countryy! tent, deprives the army of his presence, and 
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does not leave his repose but to avenge Pa- 
trochus, overcome Hector, and drag his body 
round the walls of Troy. Thus the reader 
enjoys, at once, whateverethere is grateful in 
the imposing interventtm of the gods, and 
whatever there is interesting in the emotions 
of an ardent and impassioned soul. 


FRENCHMEN—FROGS. 

I wavn always supposed Frenchmen were 
nicknamed Crapauds (Frogs) because it is no- 
torious they are fond of eating them : but this 
is a mistake. 

The name originated, I find, in the old na- 
tional arms of France, whose armorial bear- 
ings were three of these creatures, instead of 
the three flowers de luce, which were adopted 
in more moderna times, and continued till the 
hate revolution. 

A difficulty still remains—for what reason 
did the monarch of this accomplished nation 
ever choose such a disgusting reptile for so 
distinguished an honour ? 

Wurcu of the three iearned professions is 
the oldest? Undoubtedly the Pricsthood—the 
Lawyers second, and last, Physicians. When 
men began to practise physick is not known : 
the earliest mention of a physician, | believe, 
is by Job. 


**y TROUGHT "TWAS TUN PROF! E, BET "TWAS ONLY THE 


FOLKS.” Nem. 


Ir is said, that a gentleman, who is not a 
candidate for any office,” some years ago, 
while attending Court at Concord, took a soli- 
tary walk through the mud to visit the bridge, 
which was the scene of the skirmish with the 
British, in that town; but did not discover that 
he had visited the wrong bridge, till after he had 
exputiated pretty largely upon the impression 
which the spot made on his mind, and the as- 
tonishing cifects of the association of ideas. 
When he was told of his mistake, he very 
dexterously parried the laugh by relating the 


ee 


ment may have recalled to his mind— 


When new-light Whitfield usec to preach 
In barn or barn-vard, just as suited, 
Made young maids erv and old ones screech, 
And naughty boys look’d on and heoted ; 
It chanced one day another fellow 
Was holding forth in Whitfield’s stead ; 
A negro passing heard him bellow, 
And ecall’d to hear what Whitfield said. 
By Culfee every word wagswallow’d, 
Ami every gesture touch’d his heart, 
And straightway on the ground he wallow’d, 
F.esaying well to act his part 
Learning atlength his sad mistake—~ 
Standing up straight, his wool-head tossing, 
Cuffee sung out, ** Why massy sake! 
Den dire myse’f for nossing !” 


—_— = 


LE REVEUR, Vo. I7. 


« THengds something superior to all opin- 
ions —that justice. Ifa philosopher of the 
present day were to write a good book ; if he - 
were to do what is still better, to perform a 
good action ; if he displayed noble and eleva- 
ted sentiments, I, who ain a christian, would 
applaud him without. reserve. I would go tG 
the end of the world in quest of a virtue, in a 
votarv of Vishnow, or the Grand Lama, that 
I might enjoy the happiness of admiring it.’”’* 


What, such sentiment, such liberality ina 
Roman Catholick, a zealous Roman Catho- 
lick ! Blow much we are abused by the prej- 
udices of education ! This shall teach me 
the folly of imputing to any class of christians 


* Chateaubriand. 
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or of.men, a monopoly of that amiableness, 


which is the best fruit of the best religious 
principles.. 

I never read a description of travels more 
fascinating, than the work of Chateaubriand. 
What is the charm, by which this author con- 
stantly holds the mind ina state of perfect 
complacency:? He is a man of learning, and 
taste ; so are many writers of travels, whom 
he far surpasses in the pleasing interest he in- 
spires. It is because this benevolence of dis- 
position is displayed in his whole character. 
Though he is not blind to vice or even foi- 
bles, he is always ready to discover, acknowl- 
edge, and respect what is commendable ; and 
he found, as I believe would any man of the 
same happy temper, that human nature was 
no where so debased as to afford him no grati- 
fication. 


The indulgence of this disposition is as fa- 


vourable to the happiness of the established 


’ resident in society, asto the traveller. It gives 


the capacity, at once, of receiving and com- 
municating pleasure, in our intercourse with 


the world. To be pleased is generally to : 


please. That mind which perpetually cher- 
ishes discontent, or lives in detraction, is cer- 
tainly miserable ; and who derives satisfaction 
from such a companion? Sympathy itself, in 
such a case, is but a source of augmented 
wretchedness. 

Devoted as we all are to the pursuit of our 
own felicity, it is surprising that a condition so 
essential to our success as good nature—a be- 
nevolent state of mind, is not universally ascer- 
tained to be the most direct path. ‘The world 
has its evils—its inevitable evils ; but to an 
amiably constituted mind, there can scarcely be 
imagined a situation, which may not yield in- 
numerable sources of delight. Human nature 
is imperfect ; the most unblemished are not 
free from defects ; but a being possessed of no 
qualities, which we may justly admire and 
contemplate with satisfaction, is a monster sel- 
tom found in society. 


—— 
POETRY. 


FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR: 


TASTE. 4 Poem. 


Concluded. 

‘THE mighty strain, so high in Greece began, 
-Which through Italia’s genial mountains ran, 
Which gave new sweetness to her orange vales, 
And softer charms to Asia’s perfum’d gales ; 
Whose echoes swell with such a native force 180 
In Albion’s isle, that Albion seems the source ; 
Lost in the wide Atlantick’s endless roar, 
Have not yet reach’d Columbia’s distant shore: 
And in her groves, that might invite the muse, 
Her groves and lawns, that Fancy’s self would choose ; 
Behold !—with brows in bay and lau arl’d, 
The new-born Classicks of the Western world, 
Freedom the phalanx of their pens enjoys, 
Freedom their tongues, their heads, and hands employs. 
Bound by no system—by no school’s decree, 190 
They write for Freedom, and she makes them free. 
Yet when, by Scrence or by Fancy led, 
To rove the upland, or to trace the mead, 
At once they rise above all human sight, 
Or sink at once into the depths of night ; _ 
While, from their clouds, deep sounds the ear appal 
Where the loud fulminating periods fal! ; 
As Wabash hoarse—Monongahela strong— 
Muskingum dull—and Mississippi long. 
At every solemn intermittent chime, 200 
‘Khe sonnetteer is heard in distant rhyme, 


BOSTON SPECTATOR. 


Telling the mounta#r ffiany a tedious tale, 
And bidding brooks amd rills his woes bewail, 
Till Repetition wearied with the call, 

Had she three ears, would surely step them all. 
Yet though Columbia boasts no bard sublime, 
Whose raptur’d song can charm the flight of time ; 

No native painter, whose embziming hand 
Has shewn the eventful history of her land ; 


‘Though here no sculptor bids the quarry wake, 210 | 


Her heroes triumph, @her statesmen speak : 

W hat then? our sail explores each distant zone, 
And India’s choicest treasures are our own. 

Italia brings her paintings, coins, and clays, 

Her antique medals, andyher roundelays. 

France gives her fashions—those of France best suit, 
For France has got t@aneasure of her foot. 

Spain can at least much useful patience teach ; 

And, from experience, Switzerland can preach. 
Germania too a moral file could tell, 220 
And many 4 neighbouring lend the chorus swell. 
These are to us but tributary powers, 

And all their wealth concentrates on our shores. 
But wealth can here a brighter ciiarm* receive, 

And we to wit another form can give,— 

In green and red the Grecian bards appear, 

And Rome’s proud train a golden livery wear ; 
Shakspeare, who once fill’d ocean, earth, and skies, 
Hot-press’d, has dwindled to a “ pocket size ;” 


And mighty Milton, like a fop array’d, 230 


With modest Cowper, join the masquerade ; 

While some dull scribbler, with himself impress’d, 
And charlitanian caustick richly dress’d, 

With Sappho’s satellites, eclipse the rest. 

Yet when the hot-press’d, wire-wove work is done, 
And through a fifth, ere first edition gone, 

So neat the type, 80 fair the plates unrol, 

Plagarius scarcely knows the work he stole. 

Thy foes, O Screvex, have at length prevail’d ; 
Thy sons, like pagoda, ‘are enshrin’d and veil’d ; 24@ 
With splendid homage, paid by pomp and pride, 
They lyad with gold the merit they would hide. 
No temperate mein their haughty triumph knows ; 
So high the bibliothick tribute grows, 

That Livy’s ransom such a sum would cost, 
E’en rescued Livy would be worse than lost. 


O my fair country !+-thou hast cheated truth ; 
Like some fond maid, enamour’d of her youth, 
Proud of the claim, that on thy face appears, 
Thy best excuse has been thy tender years, 

But thou hast been at * seventy-five” so long, 
That « seventy-five” is now an idle song. 

No more in this thy foes a pardon find 

For uncouth manners, and a vacant mind ; 

For cold neglect ; for miserly delay 

In slighting powers thy genius might display. 
And though thy guardian leaves thee to thy fate, 
Less fond of thee, than fond of thy estate ; 

Who sees unmov’d thy predatory foes 

Insult thy commerce, and thy rights oppose 2 260 
May heaven preserve thee from unhallow’d art, 
And syren songs, that would seduce thy heart ; 
From wily arms, that seem out-stretch’d to save, 
Yet come to rob, to murder, and enslave. 


But though no wand’ ring trav’ler e’er shall see 
Revers’d thy star-seal’d charter to be free ; 
Yet when some native son, with patriot fire, 
From thy sepulchral marble shall inquire, 
Each name thy legends teach his heart to prize, 
His feet shat! pause where thy Camrtius lies : 270 
And, as his eager hand aside shall turn 
The sacred laurels that o’erhang his urn, 
His eye shall only see the name impress'd, 
For Honow’s tears will blot away the rest. 
But Fame, that loves’to linger near the plaec, 
In Jotters, lasting as his wortb, shall trace 


The lucid truths she from his lips receiv’d ; 

The deeds of valour that his arm atchiev’d ; 

His life—his labours to his country giv’n, 

That country’s love—and leave the rest to Heaven. 
There too, full many a constellated star, 

That shone in peace, or shook its hair in war, 
Shines on, and bright, in these tempestuous times 
Shews all the “ darkness visible” of crimes ; 
Points, like Ithuriel’'s all-detecting spear, 

And speaks in eloquence the deaf can hear. 

These chain his sense—and as the tear-drops start, 
And all his country rushes on his heart, 

When Memory lights him back again to years es 
Where Vierve was—and now its ghost appears<*/ 29) 7 
S'strong the variance ’twixt the times that were, 
The times that should be, and the times that are, 
His doubting heart will sooner far believe 

What Fancy figur’d, than what Tren shall give.~- 
Then will he view our bark, now tempest-tost, 
With shatter’d masts, torn sails, and tackle lost, 
Wreck’d by unskilfu! pilots amid seas 

More fatal than the shining Cyclades ; 

And think how once, the noblest of the flood, 

“ Strong in red cedar and live oak we stood ;”-- 
When, glory-crown’d, our Genius hail’d the day, 
And not a cloud obscur’d its morning ray ; 

When round her danc’d the star-descending throng, 
Hore sweetly sang, and Reason join’d the song. 
Delusive scenes '—no longer what ye seem, 

I wake, and lo !—ye vanish like a dream. 

Loos’d from the shackles of EwenanrMent’s spell, 
‘Thou fairy-land of Fancy, fare thee well. 

Vain were the patriot’s wish, the poct’s prayer, 
The soldier’s valour, or the statesman’s care ; 

For what can wishes, or can prayers avail, 

When the loud thunders from the rostrum fail, 

And Fouxy, Vice, and Ioxorance prevail. 


FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR, 
LOVE’S CLIMAX’ 


Inspir’p by Beauty only, love may seek 
To hold the heart in feeble chains, a week. 
Good Nature weaves the mystick love-knot stronger, 
And holds the heart in willing bondage longer. 
Discreet Good Sense a higher power can prove, 
And fix a cool, respectful, lasting love. 
But constant, mild Affection binds the chain 
Soft as heav’n’s mercy, lasting as its reign. 
AMINTOR. 


SELECTED. 
A FRAGMENT 


FROM MISS M. RB. MITFORD’s * niaNcHn.” 


Ir in this world of breathing harm 

There lurk one universal charm, 

One power, which to no clime confin’d 
Sways either sex and every mind ; 
Which cheers the monarch on his throne ; 
The slave beneath the torrid zone ; 

The soldier rough ; the letter’d sage, 
And careless youth, and helpless age ; 
And all that live, and breathe and move ; 
*Tis the puRE KisS OF INFANT Love ! 
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